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The Public sentiment should be improved and refined, till men, in every situ 
ation, becomes the friend of man. 


PUBLISHED BY BE. BATES. 
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. FROM THE RECORD. but now their approbation is in- 
dispensable, even if they enter- 


| The Speculator: tain the most unreasonzble pre- 


BY JOHN HARWOOD judices against you. A na ste 
will carry this weakness so far 


TI had taken a ride the other as absolutely to destroy their 
day to Downingtown, and was own happiness; and likewise the 
ginvking my pipe iathecharming future peace ef the man they thus 
arbour, at the entrance of my trifle with —lt frequently hap- 
friend Evans’ garden, when [| peus thet parents throw the most 
took up'a paper that lay upon unjustifinbie obstactes in the 
the bench. which had been Ieft way ofa child’s happiness with- 
by one of the stage passenzers. Tt cuteventre shadow of reason ox 
proved to bethe “York Recor- justice for so doieg, arising from 
der.’ a neat, and I understood, nothing bat whi or caprice-—and 
generally considered a correct children are, from the force of 
paper. My eye was presently ar- habit, weak exough to ruin them- 
rested by an essay underthe head selves, to gratiivy them. Ut may 
of “Opserver No 2,” addressed appear to some an amiable 
to young females. 1 think some weakness, but if we examine the 
of the sentiments it containes ex- thing strictly we shall find it 
tremely reprehensible, aud Lhave fraught with evil, and the cause 
felt it my duty to say so.—lhe of great moral turpitude.” 
fullowing is an extract: Our newspapers are the every 

“Our third class are not co- day books of mankind. In the 
quetts, but such as openly and hands ofall, they are almost n- 
honorably receive your address, niversally read, and have an in- 
full of confidence, and acknowl- fluence far greater than the com- 
édge the esteem you have inspi- mon observer would imagine. 
red them with—nay,.they will From the newspaper we derive 
promise to receive your band, uot only the greatest portion of 
and would fulfill their promise, the facts we become acquainted 
Were Ht not for certain qualms with, but our opinions and prin- 
ofconsvience, or rather an inde- ciples are influenced by them in 
cision, arising from weakness of a degree beyond our own con- 
mind or principle: they cannot ceptions.—It is very important 
do this, unless they have the then that they should be kept 
consent of parents or friends, pure from the inculcation of evil 
though they did net think-it ne- principles. To corrupt tke 
cessary in the first instance to tiewspaper would be to poison 
consult them whether they might the springs from which we de- 
recelye your address or not: vive our daily drink; or the 
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bread which is our most common itably presum?, stieat thoughtless 
, : ae Alt Uslis srt +i:tevl ree 
food. haste; and pusisaed wilueul re 
And whet principle is con- Hection. 
teiued inthe extract which Ehave nie youthful passions urge 
mide? [Ts itnota direct ivila- 40 ie apis of the beloved object. 
tien to daughters to disregard the (5, passions are wisely given 
cunen of parents! Isitnotcal- | Se STI ol hale BO 
pn a qj Us Hel to be annihilateé—bu 
culated to give strongta and +) 1, controlled. ‘They art like 
Countenance:te forward ; eat the fire, when under proper man- 
—io make children thin 0 agement. the source of innumera- 
their parents.are cruel tyranis— |), biessings——but when they 
trot “it is weakuess of ae = obtain the mastery. they are 
sn 37 Y 7a y e - : ; 
poouciple _bo be wi x consuming flames. When they 
th: ee ens bluw the gentle breezes, | they 
lead them to take t ri = mt OF waft us to the haven of Lappiness; 
- er : rhancye he ° : 
tant stepin lifein deanceol pa- pit awakened into rage, they 
tb pat 1 agit ~ > ; 7 ~ 
renial a@monitions Ti frequent. ®WeeP with the desolating blast 
Pie declaration, Et frequent- op iy, tempest,—our barks are 


ty bappeus Anat paree a shipwrecked, and we are left in 
tie mosi uniustifiable obstacles 

















‘ marae despair. | 

Oo the way ofa Chile's hap piness a . : 
wijieut even the shador of rea- Instead of giving a loose to 
son oF justice for so doing, aris- te retns of passion, fon they are 

ine from nothing but whim end naturaily but too strong and im- - 
canrice 2 | cca constrained to petuous, it should be the aim of h 
sav is the lancuase of the liber- the essayist to restrain them, in- € 
fine ang cic seducer, and a libel stead of weakening the influence u 
upon neiore. Next io the ien- Of parental authority—the essay- d 
derness of a saolher for wer ist should by his precepts en- o! 
sucking cuild. is the kiad and deavour to strengthen — their s! 
anxious wish of parents for a hands. 

cS ia ites ge 
2g weary pe? ébs i Pe by oh. <* . 
PROPSr sesiement OF Ne eAMEN- — Gide’ listed to’ mea moment. 
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ters—a wish fouaded in love, 
and pride, and duty, aud interest, 
tie strongest mofives that can 
ewy the human breast. 

‘To suppose parents, from 
whim, without the shadew of 
reason, throwing obstacles in the 
way of a child’s happiness, isat =Shun the man who asks you 
ence to divest them of every hu- to take auV lwportant step con- 
mune affection and of every par- rary to the consent of your pa- 
ticle of principle—it is to trans- rents. Meke your mothers; | 


Harwood has been young bim- 
self, butthe ley-dey of passion 

is over: he loves you dearly— | 
has no motives but your happi- 
hess,and would not for worlds 
advise von ill. 








form thei into demons, because 
the earth furnishes no creatures 
so cruel, wantonly to destroy 
their offspring. No—itis a i. 
bei upon nature, Written. 1 char. 


girls, your confidants—commune 
with them anreserved|y—and 
never do, or suffer an act which 
you should blush to tell them, 
and vou will possess, 
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@What nothing earthly gives Or Can de- 
strey, 

The soul’s calm sunshine and the heart- 
felt joy.” 

Aye—and get married twice 
as svon, and toa far beiter hus- 
band, than the forward, disobe- 
dient slave to her passions. 


EEE ss 
FROM THE FRIFND OF PEACE, 





LOSS OF LIVES 
IN THE LATE WAR. 

Tt has been recently stated in 
Congress, that at the close of the 
love war, we bad in military ser- 
vice $4,000 men; that the num- 
ger who died in the service, or 
were killed in battle. was 17.006 
—wakingan agereccte ef 51,000 
—aore third of whom perished du- 
ying the war! 

She ag thy with which such 
accounts are stated, read and 
heard, is truly astonishing. The 
casual overseiiing of a siage or 
a ferry boat, and the consequent 
death ofiwo or threes members 
of “‘ongress, would probably be 
stated, read and heard, with 
greater emotion and sympathy, 
except by the near relations of 
the victims of war. ‘The 17.000 
peebaps does not include these 
Whe perished in the vavy, and 
ceriaindy not those who perished 
ov ine part of Great- Britain. 
Whether their loss was greater 
or less than ours i have no means 
@! ascertaining. 

That we may have a more im- 
pressive view of the.loss of 17,000 
men. let it be suppesed that this 
havoc of lives had fallen on the 
adult males in Buston, Chelsea, 
Charlestown, Cambridge, Prigh- 
ton, Brookline, Roxbury, and 
Dorchester; how many males a- 


bove 46 vears of age would have 
been iefi al ve itv th se towns? 
Probably nov ov:! 

Again, suppose teat the 17.009 
had comprised the President of 
the United States, the severel 
Heads of Depariment, the nume 
ber of the houses of Congress, 
the governors, and the members 
of the legislatures of the several 
Statess what then would have 
been thought of ihe sacrifice of 
of 17,000 lives? What did ve 
gain by the war to place in the vul- 
ance against the loss of so many 
brethrenr Having said that 
we occasioned as much loss to 
Great Eridien as they did to us, 
and proved “in the face ef the 
world” that according t¢ our 2 6 
and numbers, we posse & 
much of the spirit o° war -nd 
revenge, as even Great Briivia 
herself{—what ha-ewe to add 
which will balance the loss of a 
single bfe? Let the reader im. 
azine his own life to be one, 
and then answer the question. 

Still LT believe that the late 
War was as just, as necessary and 
profitable as wars in’ geveral, 
The preceding — observ ticus 
have bot been made-to represent 
the people of thir country as 
more uowise than their brethren 
of other nations: but to exeite such 
eitention to the effects of the late 
waras shall be adapted to pre- 
vent another, and to prolong the 
Llessings of peace. 

it is within the memory of 
wan. that the small pox imede 
terrible ravoges in Eurepe and 
America. Seldom however, we 
believe, did it carry off 17.600 
of 51,080 in any place where it 
prevetled, fnecuiation for the 
Same Gesease Was lnivecuc u— as 
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less danzerous than taking it the 
batural way. For a long ime 
this remedy was opposed as 
wicked and daugerous; at length 
prejudice yielded to the evidence 
of truth and facts. At a period 
still more recent, vaccination has 
been substituted as better than 
the former mode of inoculation. 
This also had to encounter strong 
opposition from the united forces 
we! icnorance, prejudice and in- 
terest; butit mantained its ground, 
and uss duaiiy triumphed. But 
neither che small pox, nor the 
yellow fever, nat the piague, nor 
uli uraiadies together, have occa- 
stoned half so much havoc of 
human life asthe moval disease 
culled the war spirit. An at- 
tempt is now making to exter- 
muiuate this disease, or to circam- 
seribe its malignant effects; net 
re inoculation, bat by substitu- 
ting the principles of peace for 
the principles of war. Let us 
not be surprised if seme opposi- 
tion should be made; for sach has 
been the course of things in re- 
gard to all important and useful 
Innovations, Seldom is a com- 


p> 


munity so wise, as first to exam- 


ine, and then judge of proposed 
taprovements. 
i | 
REFLECTIONS. 
We do not find by the late 
arrivals any article peculiarly 
worthy of selection, and without 
going into details, it is sufficient 
to remark that, there isin Eu- 
rope every reason: from thie pre- 
gentadvance of the season, to 
anticipate- a plentiful crop. It 


is almost impossible in a case 
like the present, to avoid the re- 
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parity there is between the works 
of God and the works of man. 
W hile stock is rising and falling 
at every hour, while alternate 
joy and dispordency occupy the 
human mind, in the contemplati- 
on of these vicissitudes, the great 
and he.monious order of Divine 
Providence moves silently on; 
unaffected by human hopes op 
by human fears. the bosom of the 
carth is presented to the foste- 
ring glances of the sun—verdue 
cleathes the fields, the tress de- 
corated in all the hues of the 
rainbow, resound with the songs 
of nature’s musicians: life, bilar- 
ity, joy and transport abound 
every Where, but in the habiiati- 
ons Of men. Here we are com- 
pelled to witness the reverse of 
this brilliant spectacle; man for- 
med in his Maker’s image, seems 
in some measure an ouilaw 
from the harmony of his works— 
he stands amidst green fields and 
smiling firmaments, surrounded 
by beauty, by fragrance and by 
song, silent, suller and deject- 
ed—the slave of ten thuusand 
fears, real or imaginary, he he- 
holds all the abundance of Di- 
vine Providence, and folds jis 
hands in despair. | 
In the midst of such siviking 
testimony, we do not need evi- 
dence of divine revelation, to 
prove that paradise is no longer 
the abode of a man: a paradise 
biooms around him now; he is 
environed by beatuy, and by 
fragrance, and his cheek is ciou- 
ded with despair. Eden has no 
longer any charms for that being 
who was originally appointed its 
Lord. And from whence arises 
al} this gloom, and all this des 
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Creator denied to his represemiz- 
tive on earth, that capacity of en- 
joying his bounties, that he has 
imparted with such munilicence 
to beasts and to birds? Has he 
spread such a table of dainties 
in the presence of man and deni- 
ed to him, and to him only the 
powers of enjoyment? No.— He 
only, of all the living worke of 
Heaven, has been ungrateful— 
be has turned his back on the pa- 
radise of God—he has become a 
voluntary exile from Eden’s 
bowers. | | 

Lie is now the victim of cares 
and anxieties, that beauty cannot 
soothe, song cannot alleviate, er 
fragrance steep in the dews of 
oblivion, Such is the testimouy 


tbat nature affords independent 


of all revelation, that man is in- 
deed ina fallen state that he no 
longer inhabits the paradise of 
God. How often in this perver- 
ted state of mind, does he seem 
to indulge a fiend like joy in 
disturbing the harmony of Di- 
vine Providence! How often is 
the feld of battle moistened with 
human blood, instead of Hea- 
ven’s refreshing dews! We will 
suppose for a moment, that the 
same zeal, and industry, and cou- 
rage, and science, had been ex- 
erted for the preservation that 
there has been for the destruction 
of the human species— what 
advances would have been made 
to soothe the pains of sickness, 
and to have blunted the arrows 
of death? These however, are 
Mere poetic visions—forms of i- 
deal beauty that present them- 
selves to the imagination, to 
show their loveliness, to tanta- 
lize and to vanish. Man since 
bis departure from Eden, cannot 


bear these glimpses of paracise, 
He makes the exrth thathe ins 
habits the counicrpart of his 
own heart, the receptacle of 
fierce, bloody and inexorable 
passinus, only to be eratited vy 
pains as unlimited, ss the biess- 
ings ef his Creni 

Tn fact, it mas remarked, 
that ail the inflvence of manncisy 
all the terrors of crimival justice, 
all the temporal and eternal re- 
wards of viriue, aud punishments 
of vice, can but impose very [ee- 
ble restraints upon the the wicke 
edness of man; so Geep is the 
principle orevil fixed in the hu- 
man heart. se much has it corse 
roded even cur best actions and 
motives, 

in shert, it leads to this 
clusion, that man is placed by 
the Deity in this external para 
dise, [but that ke denies to him- 
self that capactity of enjoyment, 
which is imparted] to a swal; 
low, and toa buttertly. 

Baltimore Chronicie. 


Wedo not assent to all the fores 
going sentimerits. 
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VARIGLA VACCINA. 

The. prejudices which have 
existed against the kine or cow 
POX, appeares to have fled be- 
fore an accumulated mass of sub- 
stantial evidence; and those pre- 
judices are succeeded by a ge- 
neral enthusiasm in its favour, 
which will probably be more fa- 
tal in its consequences. Every 
person now considers himself 
capable of fortifying the system, 
against the effects ef small pox; 
and consequently we have vac- 
cinators of all discriptions; Phy- 
sicions who have never inforin- 
ed themselves on the subject, 
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Jess danzverous than taking it the 
natural way. For a long ume 
this remedy was opposed as 
wicked and daugerous; at length 
prejudice yielded to the evidence 
of truth and facts. At a period 
still more recent, vaccination has 
been substituted as better than 
the former mode of inoculation. 
This also had to encounter strong 
opposition from the united forces 
@! icnorance, prejudice and in- 
terest; butit mantained its ground, 
andouss fuaiiy triumphed. But 
neither che small pox, nor the 
rollow fever, aot the plague, nor 
ali maladies together, have occa- 
gioned half so mach havoc of 
human life asthe moral disease 
culied the war spirit. An at- 
tempt is now making to exter- 
Miuate this disease, or to circum- 
scribe its malignant effects; net 
hy inoculation, but by  sabstitu- 
ting the priaciples of peace for 
the principles of war. Let us 
not be surprised if some opposi- 
tion shouid be made; for such has 
been the course of things in re- 
gard to all important and useful 
Innovations, Seldom is a com- 
munity so wise, as first to exam- 
ine, and then judge of proposed 
fmprovements. 
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REFLECTIONS. 
We do not find by the late 
arrivals any article peculiarly 
worthy of selection, and without 
going into details, it is sufficient 
to remark that, there isin Eu- 
rope every reason from the pre- 
gentadvance of the season, to 
anticipate a plentiful crop. It 
is almost impossible in a case 
like the present, to avoid the re- 
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flection, what a wonderful dis- 
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parity there is between the works 
of God and the works of man, 
W bile stock is rising and falling 
at every hour, while alternate 
joy and dispondency occupy the 
human mind, in the contemplati- 
on of these vicissitudes, the great 
and he. monious order of Divine 
Providence moves silently on; 
unaffected by human hopes op 
by human fears. the bosom of the 
carth is presented to the foste- 
ring glances of the sun—verdue 
cloathes the fields, the tress de- 
corated in all the hues of the 
rainbow, resound with the songs 
of nature’s musicians: life, bilar- 
ity, joy aud transport abound 
every Where, but in the habiiati- 
ons Of men. Here we are com- 
pelled to witness the reverse of 
this brilliant spectacle; man for- 
med in his Maker’s image, seems 
in some measure an ovilaw 
from the harmony of his works— 
he stands amidst green fields and 
smiling firmaments, surrounded 
by beauty, by fragrance and by 
song, silent, sullen and deject- 
ed—the slave of ten thuusand 
fears, real or imaginary, he be- 
holds all the abundance of Di- 
vine Providence, and folds lis 
hands in despair. 

In the midst of such siviking 
testimony, we do not need evi- 
dence of divine revelation, to 
prove that paradise is no longer 
the abode of a man: a paradise 
biooms around him now; he is 
environed by beatuy, and by 
fragrance, and his cheek is ciou- 
ded with despair. Eden has no 
longer any charms for that being 
who was originally appointed its 
Lord. And from whence arises 
all this gloom, and all this des 
pondency? Has a ‘mercifad 
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Creator denied to his represen!:- 
tive on earth, that capacity of en- 
Joying his bounties, that he has 
imparted with such munificence 
to beasts and to birds? Has he 
spread such a table of dainties 
in the presence of man and deni- 
ed to him, and to him only the 
powers of enjoyment: No.— He 
only, of all the living works of 
Heaven, has been ungrateful— 
be hias turned his back on the pa- 
racdise of God—he has become a 
voluntary exile from Eden’s 
bowers. , 

Lie is vow the victim of cares 
anc anxieties, that beauty cannot 
soothe, song cannot alleviate, er 
fragrance steep in the dews of 
oblivion. Such is the testimony 


_fhat uature affords independent 


of all revelation, that man is in- 
deed ina fallen state that he no 
longer inhabits the paradise of 
God. How often in this perver- 
ted state of mind, does he seem 
to indulge a fiend like joy in 
disturbing the harmony of Di- 
vine Providence! How often is 
the feld of battle moistened with 
human blood, instead of Hea- 
ven’s refreshing dews! We will 
suppose for a moment, that the 
same zeal, and industry, and cou- 
rage, and science, had been ex- 
erted for .the preservation that 
there has been for the destruction 
of the human species— what 
advances would have been made 
to soothe the pains of sickness, 
and to have blunted the arrows 
of death? These however, are 
Mere poetic visions—forms of i- 
deal beauty that present them- 
selves to the imagination, to 
show their loveliness, to tanta- 
lize and to vanish. Man since 
bis departure from Eden, cannot 
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bear these elimnacs of paracise, 
He makes the exr:h thathe ine 
habits the counicrpart of his 
own heart, the receptacle of 
fierce, bloody aha imexorabte 
passions, only to le erstified 
pains as unlimitesd, ss the bless 
ings cf his Creainr 

In fact, it mas remarked, 
that ail the inituence of manuacrs, 
all the terrors of crimiuval justice, 
all the temporal and eternal re- 
wards of virtue, aod punishme nis 
of vice, can but impose very Tee- 
ble restraints upon the the wicks 
edness of man: so Geep ix the 
prineipte ofevil fixed in the hu- 
man heart. se much has it Core 
reded even cur best actions and 
motives, 

in shert, it leads to this con. 
clusion, that man is placed by 
the Deity in this external paia- 
dise, [but that he denies to him- 
self that capacity of enjoyment, 
which is imparted] to a swal; 
low, and toa buttertly. 

Baltimore Chronicie. 

Wedo not assent to all the fores 

going sentiments. 








VARIGLA VACCINA. 

The prejudices which have 
existed against the kine or cow 
nWOX. appeares to have fled fie- 
fore an accumulated mass of sub- 
stantial evidence; and those pre- 
judices are succeeded by a ge- 
neral enthusiasm in its favour, 
which will probably be more fa- 
tal in its consequences. Every 
person now considers himself 
capable of fortifying the system, 
against the effects of small pox; 
and consequently we have vac- 
cinators of all discriptions; Phy- 
sicions who have never inforin- 
ed themselves on the subject 
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Quacks who disregard the safety 
‘of their patients, men without 
kuowledge, snd women with- 
out discretion; Students, Clerks, 
Apprentices, Marmers, Tanners, 


entered the field of combat and 
voiunteered their services In 
‘spreading the vaccine pox; and 
‘children’s play is frequently that 
ef vaccinating each — other. 
What good can be expected 
from the vaccination performed 
by those champions, who are 
totally unacqusrinted with the 
Human system, its various 
changes, and the morbid affec- 
tons to which :tis subject. and 
‘piay be laboring under at the 
time the vaccine virus is intro- 
duced, as welias of the differ- 
ent appearences the disease they 
Wish fo propagate, assumes at 
lis different stares? 

‘The inhabitan's of our coun- 
try. (as well as those of every 
other newly settled territory) 
eo are peculiarly sudject to cutane- 

eo ons affections. which have a di- 

/) rect influence on the vaccine 
7.) matter and reader its antivario- 
>*® » lus properties extinct, thas the 

_ ). Vaccine virus may be introduced 
ata time when the system is af- 
fected with Psora, Tenea. Tet- 
ter, Shingles, Crusta-lactea, or 

some’ other cutaneous disease: 

@ which renders it onsusceptible 
y of the salutary influence of the 
| vaccine disease: the virus is 
4 changed in its nature and more 
+ harm is done thon good; for it 
may assume some of the cha- 
racteristic marks of the true dis- 
ease, and the credulous patient 
believing himself secure will 
not avoid exposu: to the atmos- 
F Peeve of small pox. 
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if a child who is labouring 
under a Herpetic affection be 
vaccinated, the pustule or vesi- 
cle will assume the Heretic 
character, and form #n irregular 
confused blotch, neither vaccine 
nor Herpetic, the patient will 
not be secure from the influence 
of smal! pox, and matter taken 
from those pustules will sot 
propagate the tine vaccine dis- 
ease, thus a serious Inconyentl- 
ence may arise from persons 
unacquainted with the true cha- 
racteristics of variola vaccina, 
obtaining this virus, and further 
propegating a spurious discase, 
and in the same manner the fich 
and various other lothsome dis- 
eases, may be communicated 
from person to person, adiniini- 
tum. Under these considerations 
the inoculator cannot be too 
careful in. seiecting genuine 
virus, and he feils in his duty if 
he does not look with an eye of 
scrutiny into the state of his 
patients system, at the time of 
inoculation: and mark with at- 
tention the progress of the dis- 
ease. From neglect of this 
kind we frequently hear of per- 
sons who were vaccinated by 
eminent Surgeons, afterwards 
aking the small pox. ‘hus the 
public are deceived, they associ- 
ate the idea that “at eminent 
Surgeon must be acquainted 
with so small a branch of his 
profession. But there are many 
eminent Surgeons who have 
never dipped beneath the sur- 
face of this litle branch, who 
have only traversed its outlines, 
without examining into the na- 
ture of its true character. 

Fhe vaccine matter is liable 
from various causes, to-underge 
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ehymical decomposition, and the space of eight days afier its 
thus it may assume different cha- birth. and subjecting the parents 
racters and various actions, it to heavy penalties in case of 
may produce a spurious pusitie, neglect. “50° government has 
and a different disease from that not been hoe, but legisiative 
intended. Pustules of different influence con be of no RS 
forms and appearences may a- benefit, while vaccination is 
rise, according to the state of practised by every one who is 
the matter applied; and the able to wield a pin and punc- 
idessincracy of the person ino- ture the cutic!e.— 
culated. “hus, inaitentive in- ‘Phere are a | great number if 
oculators are liable to be de- not a majority of childven in 
ceived, and nothing short of this counivy whe have heen 
closely watching the progrssiye vaccinated, under circumstances 
character of true disease, can unfavoursble to their security— 
enavle them to pronounce their end will they be suffered to ce. 
patients safe.— main ‘so while their safety can 
‘Even with the best inform- be so easiiy tested? a repetition 
ed, and most careful practition- of the vaccination will put the 
ers, difficulties will take place, question beyond a doubt: for ne 
from the disorderly conduct of person having had the genuine 
their patients; some set down varicella vaccina will take it.a 
all the wholesome advice and second tine! this rile is invari- 
necessary requisitions of the able except in those whose 
physician upon these occasions, ideosincrac v of coustitution sub- 
to the score of mere profession- jects them to repeated atta 
al parade: the wishing to make of the smail pox or any other 
the most of a littte matter. infections disease, 
Such being vaccinated and find- he above is offered to the 
ing the incission to become in- public merely for the purpose 
flamed, feel satistied they have of combatting a report which 
taken the disease, laugh at the has been circulated, that T dis: 
grave admonitions of the Doctor, believed in the antivariolus 
and never shew themselves af- powers of the cow-pox—on the 
terwerds” (Seaman) contrary I believe a person hav- 
| 7 ing pressed through the genuine 
| uere is now such a mass of kine or cow pox to be equolly 
respectable evidence to substan as secure against the small pox, 
tiate a belief in the anti-vario- as though they had passed thro’ 
lus powers of the cow pox, that that disease in its confluent 6r 
When a person has regularly most aggravated form. 
passed through the variola vac- Wituram Woop. Jr. 
Cina not a doubt can remain of Smithfield 6th mo {6th 4819. 
their security against the small 











In Spain an edict has passed Economy! ‘The editor of the 
the Reyal Court, ordering every “American Farmer’ « ays. that 


child to be vaccinated ” Within a gentleman mentioned a Seat ti 
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him the other day, to convey an 
idea of the habits, and condition 
ef a certain neighborhood—be 
said. he met onthe road, going 
to a neighboring village, an old 
fashioned, imported — coach, 
drawn by two half starved 
horses, driven by a naked negro 
slave, conveying a live hos. to 
buy a jus of rw. (Niles 
Pheer eee. 








Agricuiiural. 
CHEAP MANURE 
PROIDUCED 
By the Newly Discovered Jdethod 
OF 
BURIN NG CLAY. 
éBextract of letter 0 Edward Boye. Esq. 

“The general method of pro- 
ceeding to wors, is to make an 
oblong enclosure of the dimen- 
sion of a smal: honse, say 15 
feet by10, of sreen turf sods, 
raised to the height of 3 1-2 or 
4 feet. In th inside of this 
enclosure, air pipes are drawn 
diagonally, which communicate 
svithholes le™ at each corner of 
the exterior w:'l. ‘These pipes 
arsformed of sods put on edge; 
and the space between them so 
wide only as another sed can ea- 
gilv cover. 

‘In each of these four spaces 


» left between the are pipes and 
Pihe outer wall, « fire is kindled 


with wood and dry turf and then 
the whole of th inside of the 
enclosure or kiln, filled with dry 
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“The air pipes.are of ase onl¢ 
at first, because, if the fire burns 
with tolerable keenness. the sods 
forming the pipes will soon be re- 
duced to ashes. Fhe pipe on 
the weatier side of the kiln on- 
ly. is left open; the mouth of the 
other three being stopped up, and 
pot opened except the wind 
sheuld veer about. 


‘‘Asihe inside of the enclosure, 
or kiln, begins to be filled up 
with clay, the outer wall must be 
raised in height; always taking 
care to have itat least 15 inches 
higher than the top of the clay, 


“When the fire burns througk 
the outer wall, which it often 
does, aud particularly when the 
top is over loaded with clay, 
the breach must be stopped up 
immediately, which can only be 
effectually done, by building an- 
other sod wall from the founda- 
tion, opposite to ii; and the sods 
that formed that part of the first 
wall are soon reduced to ashes, 
The wall can be raised as high. 
as may be convienient to throw 
onthe clay; andthe kiln may be 
increased to any size, by form- 
ing a new wall when the _preyj- 


ous one is burnt through. 


‘‘] have had them so wide, as 


to afford a space fora horse and 


cart to turn on them; but when 
they are so broad, it requires the 
workmen to walk on the top of 
them when feeding with clay; 
Which I would not recommend, 


turf, which is ver» scon on fire: because the more loosely the 
and on the top of that, when weil clay can be laid on, the more rap- 
kindled, isthrown the clay, in idly it will burn. 


svvall quantities ata time, and 


‘sT did not take all the trouble 


repented as often as uecessa- above stated with my kilns;— 


ry: Which must be reguiated by 
fae intensify ef the burning. t 


having the advantage of a quan- 


ity of old moss sticks and tree 
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reais, which Tsnlit, and kindled 
a large parcel of ikem, and sur- 
rounded the fire with a quantity 
of dry turf; and as soon as it was 
well kindled, T built round a 
strong wall of sods, and went 
on, adding clay to the fire, and 
sods to the outer walls, when ne- 
cessary; till the bite were so 
large as to contain upwards of 
400 loads of ashes. 

‘The principal secret in burn- 
ing, consists in having the outer 
wall made quite close and imper- 
vious to the external air, and 
taking care to have the top al- 
ways lightly, but complete cov- 
ered with clay; because if the 
external air should come in con- 
trct with the fire, either on the 
top of the kila, or by means of 
it’s bursting through the sides, 
the fire will be very soon extin- 
guished, In short, the kilns re- 
quire to be attended nearly as 
closely as charcoal pits. 

“Clay is much easier burnt 
than either moss or loam; it does 
uot undergo any alteration in its 
shape, and, on that account, al- 
lows the fire and smoke to get up 
easily between the lumps;— 
whereas moss and loam, by 
crumbling down, are very apt to 
smother the fire, unless careful- 
ly attended to. Norule can be 
laid down for regulating the size 
ofthe lumps of clay thrown on 
the kiln, as that must depend on 
the state of the fire; but [ have 
found every lump completely 
burnt, on opning the kiln: and 
some of them were thrown on 
larger than my head. 

“Clay no doubt, burns more 
readily, if it be dug up and dried 
for a day or two before it be 
thrown on the kiln; but this op- 
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eration 16 not necessary, AS it 
wiil burn, though thrown on Guite 
wet. After a kiln j is fairly seta 
eoing, no coal or wood, or any 
sore of combus'} Lies Is nec CeSSsarys 
the wet clay burning of itself; 
and it can only be extinguishe d 
by inattention, or the careless- 
ness of the operator; vicissitudes 
of the weather having hardly any 
effect on the fires, if ‘properly al 
tended. 

“Timay perhaps be necessary 
to mention, that when the kiln is 
burning with great keenness, a. 
stranger to the operation may be 
apt to think that the fire is extin- 
guished, If therefore any per- 
son, either through impatience, 
ortoo a great curiosity, should 
insist on lodking into the interior 
of the kiln, he will certainly 
retard, and may possibly ex- 
tineuished the fire; for as | men- 
tioned before, the chief, secret 
cons'sts in keeping out the exter- 
nal air from the fire. 

“In East Lothian, where they 
have abundance of clay, and no 
creat quantity of green turf. It 
would perhaps be best to burn the 
clay in draw-kilns, the same as 
lime; and I apprehend your 
friend Mr. Bogue will adopt that 
inethod. 

‘“ALAXANDER Crate 











FIRST REPORT. 
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Of the managers of the St. 
Clairsville Auxiliary 
Bible Society. 





Read before the society, on monday the 
Twelfih day of April, 1819. 





THE experience of our world 
has shewn the necessity of Di- 


vine Revelation for the instructi- 
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on and well being of mankind. and the fest great edusion of the | 








; ager ang > 6) ogoug 
Before the erection of the Jewish tdoly Spirit, d spread the doc- thids 
Church, which the Providence trines of ¢ nristiapiags.the know. ‘a tl 
and Grace of God instituted for ledge of ae, which OAD, Oe patio 
the dissemination and preserva- thrown idolatry in s0 many coun- ly wi 
tion of Divine Truta, “all flesh tries, wasin a great mrseirs lost, aire 
had corrupted its way,” and i- and men were sagt P< nes. #4 Chri 
dolitry had supplanted the wor- fi.bles, lor tee ee me cts og | Jatel 
ship of the true God in every pies of which w ere not maltip le wave 
nation. the Jewish Scriptures in any consideravle nrianherss ven! 
and institutions, revealed and and superstition and idolatry high 
promulgated just views of the were again flaaly established, in Chr 
Nature and Attributes of the De- regions which had once peen il. state 
itv; and were accessible to the luminated by the pure light of an 
inquirers after Trath from ether the Gospel. <é shor 
nations, as well as required to be By the good Providence of nor: 
aught by every Jew to his chil- God, the art of printing a rese In Vv 
dren. Thus did God himself, the if'eenth century, to faciitete or 
in his abundant goodness and the increase of copies of the ful 
compassion, provide a corrective Scriptures. At this perio so, & 
fer the error and idolatry, which great were the darkness aud pete oti! 
sprung from the darkness of the verseness which prevailed as | als 
human mind in its fallen state.  mongstthe rulers both in ciurch ant 

in process of time, however, and state, that When the Scrip- ga 
he Jews, by their traditions, tures of Truth were likely to put Pall 
“rendered the word of God of no into common circulation. they or: 
eect,’ in many important were prohibited to the people, m< 
points. And so far had the under heavy denunciations -and pr 
ruiers departed from the fair penalties. But some of those te: 
sense of their own Scriptures, who had access to them. and Vie 
that when the Messiah came a- who were not interested in sup- at 
mong them, “they received him pressing their contents, zealous- | tit 
not.” The Son of God removed ly insisted upon the necssity of | a 
the rubbish of Jewish interpre- placing them in the hands of the | th 
tations and comments. The people at lare; and at great per- mM 
*meaning of the Mosaic ceremo- sonalrisk, and with much labour tl 
nies, and the declarations, of the in translating, Luther and oiber C 
Prophets, were illustrated in the evangelical men succeeded in a 
character, life, doctrines, death putting them into the hands of so A 

_) and resurrection of the Lord many,that the stream could ne i 

)) Jesus Christ; so that the light longer be restrained. | I 

_) of of Divine Revelation wasnow The means of multiplying co- | 3 

|} greatly increased, and soon at- pies of the Scriptures to a very | ’ 
tained its meridian splendour, great amount, have long been | ; 


by the inspiration and ministry comparitively easy, and much | 
of the Apostles. benefit has resulted from the 
__Atter this suspicious period— spread of the sacred volume. 
after the labors of the Apostles, The Scriptures have been 
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sought out and purchased by 
thos who have taken pleasure 
in them. But many populous 
nations have hitherto been whol 


Ay without them, and utterly ic 


novant ef their value. In some 


Christian countries, until very 


lately, the mass of the people 
have been destitute of this hea- 
venly treasure. Even in the 
highly favoured sections of 
Christevdom, the Reformed 
states of Kurope, and the north- 


ern continent of America, many 


thousands of familes are yet ig- 
norant of the Bible. 

Where the Bible is not known, 
or not respected. the most patn. 
ful effects of human ignorance 
& depravity ore stil! manifest. not 
on!s ‘tn the conduct of individa- 
als. putin the public institutions 
and national customs In pa- 
gan communities, the most dis 
gusting fooleries, the most de- 
grading superstitions, and the 
most revolting barbarities, have 
prevailed in their religious sys- 
tems for ages. without any awe- 
The worship of Jug- 
gernaut has stillits human vic- 
tims; and the orphans of India 


‘are still deemed ta loose a mo- 


ther’s care. that she may be im- 


“molated in the same fiames with 


the corps of her busband. In 
countries denominated. Christi- 
ans, where the Bible is not read, 
as well as in Michometan states. 
in addition to corrupt systems of 
religion, the Chrisitan and the 
Philanthropist have the pain of 
Witnessing the prevalance of pro- 
fligate manners, and the most de- 
spotic principles of government. 

Under the conviction that 
THE BLBLE is of the highest 
value to mer, and that its con- 


tents ought to be every where 
known, benevolent and pious ili- 
dividuals, in many places, bave 
associated for the purpose of 
putting the words of eternal life 
into the hands of their desti‘ute 
fellow-men. Much bas teen 
done—millions have been supsii- 
ed—but hundreds ef millions ure 
still without the Bribie. 

‘The year one thousand = cicht 
hundred and four, the date of the 
establishment of the first Pibie 
Society, will aiways be marted 
as an important era in the Chris- 
tinn world. In tat year arose 
the «British and Foreign Bible 
Society,’ whose example and 
efforts have given an impulse {to 
‘he whele body of Christians, 
the effects of which will extend 
into eternify, and never come 
fo an end! The funds of this 
institation have grown to a snm 
exceeding four hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year; and its 
operations have extended to the 
issue of two millions of copies 
of the Scriptures, (in whole or 
in part.) in not less than sixty- 
six different languages and dia- 
lects. twenty-five of which are 
those of India. 


About tive years after the 
rise of the British’ institution, 


the first Bible Society in the 
United. States was formed in 
Philadelphia. Several others 
were soon organized. At the 
present time there are probably 
above two hundred of these as- 
sociations in this country, most 
of them auxiliary to the Ameri- 
can Bible Seciety, which was 
organized by amecting of de- 
legates from a number of the 
local institutions, on the Sth of 
May, 1816. On the, formation 
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of the national Bible Society, terprize. The strife now is, 
the veneravle Elias Boudinot, not to destroy men’s lives; but 
of New-Jersey who is now in to favour them with the Gospel 
his 89: year, made the society of the Grace of God, that they 
the very liberal donation of Ten may pass their days, in peace, 
Thousand Dollars. thas been and »btain the salvation which 
supplied during the last year, isin Jesus Christ, with eternal 
with contributions to the amount glory.”-——"*What can be more 
of about forty thoasand dol- proper and commendable, than 
lars. —The New-York local so- for Christians to spread — the 
ciety bas, in nine years, dispers- Scriptures over the earth? Why 
ed iwenty thou-an: Bibles; and was is it not done ages before 
aouumber of others have been now? Such inquiries have 
well supported, and zealous in brought conviction to the heart 
their operations. In most of and roused the mind to action. 
the nations of Europe, also. A stnpendeus work has com- 
Bible Societies have been esta- menced. and iis progress hae 
biished. And not only is the been rapid and bighly pleas- 
Bile spread abroad, but its va- ing.” 
lue is more clearly seen, and In proceeding to report the 
the attention of all classes of operations ef our own institution, 
men is called to its important the Managers are aware that 
contents, a very great disparity may be 

in consequence of these in- seen between the importance of 
teresting results, following the our object, and the vigor with 
establishment of the British In- which it has been prosecuted. 
stitution, a late commentater The subject has not been pro- 
has thought himself justified in perly estimated—its importance 
Menioning that society and its has not been considered in its 
. coadjators, as being “described high degrees. We feel that the 
pby the Apocalyptic Angel fiy- Bible ought to be possessed and 
~ ing te te midst of Heaven, ha- read in every family; but the 
ving ive eyerlasting Gospel to impression has not been matured 
preach to them that dwell on to a suitable vigour. Morro- 
the earth; and to every nation, ver, we have been discouraged 
ant! kindred, and tongue,and by the difficulties which appear- 
Heaple, 7c ed in our way. 

it may traly be said, that The embarrasments in our 
(+e abject of the most general circulating medium. have oc- 
ettention, in the civilized world, casioned some losses out of the 
ai the present time. is the dis- subscriptions paid for the first, 
eemination of the Bible and its year. And of the monies for- 
coctrines, “Instead of military warded for the purchase of Bi- 
commotion and parade of war bles, about one ihird was return- 
and hlosdshed. which we were ed, as nearly useless at New- 
so long accustomed to behold. York. The depreciation of 
we see almost every class of some paper, and the heavy dis- 
men, engazed in this noble cn- count apon western money ge- 
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verally, have prevented — the 
collection of subscriptions for 
the second year; and the atten- 
tion of subscribers and the pub- 
lic to the concerns of the insti- 
tution had considerably declin- 
od. It was byfsome even deemed 
useless to continue our assvcia- 
tion. 

Such was the aspect of our 
affairs, when, in October last:a 
box containing fifty brevier and 
six octavo bibles for this Socie- 
ty, arrived here. ‘They were 
forwarded by the parent Socie- 
ty, at New-York, upon our or- 
der. Their arrival had a happy 
effect in renewing the zeal of 
this association, Measures were 
taken to place the Bibles in the 
hands of suitable persons for 
distribution, and nearly all. of 
them are disposed of, some gra- 
tuitousiy, some at reduced pri- 
ces, and others at cost. 

‘The Managers are enabled to 
say, that in some of these cases 
of gratuitous distribution, the 
sacred gift was received with 
svident impressions of serivus- 
ness and thankfulness; and it 
has been a source of high gra- 
tification in the neighbourhood, 
to see elegant copies of the 
Scriptures in the hands of fami- 
lies who had been destitute of 
them. In some remote sections 
of the country, the Managers 
are informed that such deplora- 
ble ignorance and indifference 
towards the Scriptures exist, 
that in one neighbourhood a de- 
zen families are known, who 
have not a Bible amongst them. 
What strong claims are here 
Presented upon our Christian 
benevolence, to put the Bible 
into their hands, and thus lead 


them ‘oO an acenusiniance with 
its -ucred dectrines, 

Rut RUPPOsne every family 
in the county ot Belmont were 
supplied; the claims upen cur 
Bible charity weuld but in a 
very small degree be lessened, 
while so many willtons of our 
fellow beings sie destitute of 
these cracles of Heaven. And 
let it be remembered, that al- 
though our object is to supply 
the wants ef cur own district 
in the first plece. ve aiso wish 
to aid the more exiensrve la- 
bours of the National Society, 
among auxiliaries We 
ure formelly recognized. 

Shall we, then, suffer the 
good designs which had been 
formed iu cur winds, to varnish 
away. and be ceontentes here- 
after to sit down as uncencern- 
ed spectators of the heavenly 
zeal which is exiibited through- 
out Christendom, for difusing 
the word of Ged? Ged fcrtid 
that we should thus urnce:veiue 
our priviliges, and op;eriurni- 
ties of de ng good. Let us ra- 
ther “leu nd doing, wisile 
it is called w«-day,” endeavour- 
ing to advance not only our 
own, but the spiritual welfare 
of our fellow creatures also; 
for “ the night soon cometh, 
in which no man caw work.” 
Then let u- cheerfully extend 
the arm of Christian charity to 
our fellow men, who are pe- 
rishing for lack of knowledge. 
Let us unite our efforts with 
those of our Christian brethren 
throuzhout the world, to dispel, 
by means of the Bible, the 
clouds of ignorance and super- 
stition which caver matiy nations 
ef the earth in a worse thap 
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Keyptian darkness, that tue 
Sunof Righteousness may arise 
upon them with healing under 
his wings. he whole Chris- 
tian world appears to be com 
bining, as it were, In mutual 
emulation to spread this * iiving 
word.” Already have the be- 
nign effects of this com ination 
become visible, by an increased 
desire to become acquainied 
with these Scriptures, whica 
éore able to make wise unto 
@xivation.” 
(To be Continued. ) 
BB A RE he a ed 
WILLIAM PENN. 
*T was thine, immortal Penn! to tame 
The savage of the wood: 
To kindle friendship’s hallowed flame 
- And cleans his soul from blood: 
*T'was thine to turn lis tearless eye 
‘lo Him who rules above, 
To bid him weep at misery 
And melt his heart to love. 





Beneath the mild and heavenly ray 
*. That o’er thy features played, 
“The »ateful passions slirunk away 
© And murder’s arms was stayed: 
“Phe wolf and lamb together ruam’d 
Mer all the mazy wild, 
The scountaiv’s brow with 
blaom’d 
Tae gloomy forest smiled. 


Peace dwelt where discord reigned be- 


fore— 
Love flowed from every tongue: 
The war whoop died along the shore, 
The quiver useless hung, 
The bosom of materna! Jove 
No longer felt alarm, 
The vulture nestled with the dove, 
Nor sounght the strager’s harm. 


To heaven and thee our thanks we owe, 
And should to both be given: 

Our blessings from thy virtues Sow, 
The virtues flowed from heaven, 

And he who dwells, by nature rude, 
Far from his fellow men, 

Shall lift his eyes with gratitude 
And bless the name Preny, 


BOSTON BARD. 


verdure 


THE PHILANTHROPISY. 


CONVENTION, 

The prom sed reply of Charles Ham. 
motfd to the remarks ef the Phitam 
thropist in reply to Justus, has at 
length appeared. 


After recapitulating the controversy 
ina manner te suit his purpose. he 
proceeds to give a tong detail of per. 
sons and legislatures that have assented 
to the doctrine that a Convention 
might be called with general powers, 
when only a specific amendment ig 
desired. Does he do this as argument, 
or to preclude argumentr He cannot 


pretend to the former, and he ought 


not to attempt the latter. 


Is the idea, to be countenanced 
that the opinions which happen to re- 
ceive the sanction of persons of 


distinction thereby become con- 


verted into fundamental principles? 
If not, why array persons, instead of 
principles against the arguments he 16 


endeavouring to refute? The design 


is evident—to shield his opinion be- 
hind the respectability of certain per- 
sonages.—To cast an odium on an 
opponant, not decucible fom reason- 
ing on principles—Of, the same cliae 
racter is bis elaborate argument to 
prove that the supporters oi a convene 
tion are implicated by the Vhilanthro- 
pist. Does he intead to say that ail 
the consequences, of any particular 
measure, are tobe imputed to the des 
liberate designs of those whe proose 


if he does not, then 


his arguments amount to nothing. If 


that measure? 


he does intend to convey that idea’ 
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THE PHILANTHROPIST, 


i is necessary for him to reflect on 
the consequences of that doctrine. 
fie onght to remember that he has not 
been very reserved as to public mea- 


sores, apd his doctrine, if admitted, 
will apply where he did not intend it. 
Bu‘ there is another view of the aub- 


yect which he ought to take. He was 


aoember of the Legislature himself. 
2 i if 
be « ttle delicacy how a member halds 


would seem that there shon!d 


out any idea tending to deter the peo- 
pc from approaching tie opiniors of 
that bady. 


‘The words misrepresentation end sub- 
terfiiee are queted from the Philan- 
thropist, as applied to Justus, with 


the exclamation; “Js this the lan- 


guage of propriety, Ceeorum or come 


mon civility”? The obvious meaning 


of misrenresent, is to venresent impro- 


per’y.—to give a meaning that was 


not intended—Subterfuge T agree with 


him, is an evasion—but this, } concieve, 


7 . . 
js neither an “inhumanity of words;’ 
gor a use of unappropriat 


On the 


e terms. 


consequences wich he 


Phitanthronist drew from t'e reasoning 


173 
right men and ask them to respect or 
regard his argument?” Dut it would 
have been more oppropriate if he had 
undertaken to prove that the conclu- 
sions of the thilanthropist were not cor- 
rect: and until he does this, he ought no 
to complain of the conclusions that have 
been drawn, 

In mv reply to Justus T remarked 


that the history of mankind and ine 


deed the history of any nation we please 
to select will stand as a lasting refuta- 
tion of a certain doctrine, there | briefly 
The U. 


oned as a case in point. 


recited. S. have been mentie 


But it ought 
that there are at 
this day in the U. S. at least a million 


to be remembered 


and a haif of inhabitants, debared from 
the privileges of citizens. Even Ohio 
itself 
kind. 

tie tells us that the first articie pub- 


lished in the Philanthropist, on the 


affords sume example of the 


subject, “was not read by him with. 
out INDIGNANT sensations: and it is 
evident from his writings that his in- 


dignation has increased to the present 


f Jr s, that the convention would re BR 
— : time. Itis time now that he should 
Be reduced to he mere serivners. unless : 

endeavour to get cool. Would it not 


t'ev were invested with rowers to de- Ae 
be more dignified—more consisteng 


: i 


@ oe to make the amendments for 


with his character as a respectable law- 
yer, and a legislator to get out of the 
zigzag track he has ¢thitherto taken, 


whieh they were convened. and do 


80me'ing else that the peonle had not 
thought of.and that the people were not 
to presume to investigate the subject» 


& form an opinion for themselves, he 
queries, can the Editor lay his hand on 
his heart and say that thie interperta- that the Philanthropist, “conveys a 


tion comports with candor and a just 
Seuse of propriety? Ifhe cannot, how 
man he bold up his head among upe 


and march directly to his object. Is 
it worth his while to be “Parading be- 


fore the public” with the declaration 


foul and detestable reflection upon the 
principles and morals of the advocates 
‘and that the 


of a convention,” man 
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who insinwates that he entertains any 
other views than those which he has 
stated on the flvor of the House of Ree 


presentatives, is the ‘author of a fals- 
hood—-and! demanding who and what 
I mean.” Does he not know that it is 
unreasonable if we cannot discuss an 
important general principle, and de- 
seend into the possible consequences 
of proposed measures, without exciting 
the indignation of our public charac- 
ters, and subjecting ourselves to be 
called on for particuiar explanations? 

If he will decline all this, I will 
respect him so far as to meet him im: 
a zument, but I have no disposition 
to: euter into. a quarrel with him. 

i have no personal acquaintance 
with tum, but } regret the present 
gast of the: discussion, aud shail dee 
cline it, but J can assure bin that 
f shall not hisitate to meet him in @ 
civil. exchange of ideas whenever he 
please. 

But before [I take leave of him I 
willremind him, that he has left the 
original question, and gone into a 
collateral discussion. 


Pees ence ree mr rerncemmeswerrecmyrinee 
The Union Humane 
Society. 

A gr 


eeably to the provision of the 
ofthe Union Huuiane Society, the act- 
ing Committee thereof directs that a 
special meeting be held in Mount- 
pleasant on second day, the 12th of 
pext month, at 2 O’clock P. M. 
The local associations-are requested. 
to send deligates thereto. 


HENRY CREW Bec. 
6th month 26th, ; 





last district Senjan: ual meeting, 





THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


Reflections on War, No 6, 
will appear next week. 


Ep. 


NOTICE. | 


‘Il persons having any just claims 
/ or demands against the Fatate of 
Henry Beeson decd. late of Mount- 
pleasant Ohio, are reauested to pre- 
sent them immediately for settlement, 
and those indebted to said estate are des 
sired tocome forward & make nayment, 


RICHARD BEESON. g <a 








JOHN BEESON, 


. 


Say’ 


Land For Sale. 


@ be seld at public vendus 
ff oon the premises, the 26 of 
July next, a tract of land, be- 
longing to the estate of Johu 
M’Millan Jun. dec. and new oc- 
copied by Archibald -Fob:— 
containing 109 acres, lying ip 
Smithfield township, Jeffersen 
County:—about two miles. from 
Steer’s mill, half mile from Orgs 
mill, and four miles from Smith- 
field. About 50 acres of this 
land are cleared, six or seven of 
whick are meadow.—It has on 
it a good orchard, a shingled 
dwelling house, and cabin barn. 
The terms will he made known 
on the day of sale. 

The widow’s right of dower 








will also be sold on the same 


day.— 

WILLIAM PICKENS Admr. 
MARGARET PICKENS Admrx. 
N. B. The sale will com 

mence at 12 o’clock. 





Job Printing, 
NEATLY EXECUTED Af THIS 


Office. 











